Those  tw«  B«und  V»luine«  of  Old  New  York  Vievrs  toretijer  with 
v.lmne, which  is  bou^d  in  a  different  way,  were  t^ie  lifetime  h»b 
my  dear  Father  Lewis  Bayard  Smith. 


the  third 
ime  h»bby  and  work  of 


I4y  M.ther  L-uisa  Nsrw.sd  Smith  and  I, Bayard  Marsfn  Smith,  have  always 
felt  that  these  books  brought  back  my  Fathers  memsry  t.  us  closer  than  almost 
any  of  his  possessions  which  he  left.      ';?e  have  both  for  years  and  years  seem 
hxm  w.rK  on  them,  collecting  a  picture  here  and  there  and  eajtecially  the  years  of 
researcn  work  necessary  for  him  to  gather  together  the  histories  of  the  different 
subjects  of  the  views. 

My  father  searclied  many  many  years  to  try  and  get  the  historical  data  etc 
in  connection  witli  the  v^ews  as  accurate  as  possible.      He  spent  many  many  hours 
ioing  over  old  books  of  r>P^ence,  in  L.braries,  and  wherever  he  thought  he  could 
find  anything  in  regard  to  them  that  would  aid  him  in  making  the  histories 
interesting  and  accurate. 

The  Views  in  these  books  are  not  of  very  great  value  at  this  writing  but  as 

tune  goes  on  they  will  become  s*.  Even  at  this  date  tliey  are  quite  old  and 

duplicates  are  from  time  to  time  disappearing  and  especially  as  tJiey  are 
iuurchased  and  put  away  by  collectors. 

The  larger  views  of  my^  fathers  collections  of  Old  New  York  were  of  course 
more  valuable  but  he  I  bel*a.ve  decided  that  the  ones  in  these  books  would  give 
a  very  interesting  and  accurate  view  of  the  City  of  New  York  years  ago,  and 
he  als*  wished  to  use  small  uniform  pictures  so  that  they  could  be  bound  in 
beoks  of  moderate  size. 

These  books  have  been  cherished  very  dearly  by  both  my  dear  Mother 
and  by  me,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  whoever  inherits  the«  will  remember 
the  above  and  keep  them  in  as  good  condition  as  we  have. 

',,.+  •1  ^7  f-ssession  when  you  are  young  put  them  away 

until  you  get  older  and  I  think  as  the  years  go  by  that  you  will  begin  te 
appreciate  them  as  we  have. 

tti^  c  ^  perfect  old^New  York  Gentleman, brought  up  in  the 

bid  School       He  y^as  born  and  brought  up  there  and  descended  from  such  fine 
•id  /.ew  York  families  as  the  Lispenards  and  Rutgers,  Mathers,  Marston 
and  many  others, thorugh  marriage,  going  back  many  generations. 


jispenard 


, Rutgers, Leonard, Streets  are  naiaed  after  his  ancestors 


r..r  v.^^         I  ^^^^  y^''  ^«  deep, deep. love 

my  1.0  .her  and  I  have  for  my  Fathers  memory  and  you  will  in  time  feel  towards 
these  three  bokks  the  way  that  we  have  done. 
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PARK  THEATRE. 


The  first  theatre,  known  as  the  "Park",  situated  on  Park  Row, 
opposite  the  Park,  was  built  in  1796,  altered  and  improved  in  1806, 
burnt  in  1820,  and  rebuilt  in  1821,  the  latter  being  the  one  shown 
in  annexed  engraving,  and  which  was  finally  burned  down  in  1849,  but 
never  rebuilt,  five  large  dry  goods  stores  being  erected  on  its  site. 

The  last  edifice  was  80  feet  wide  by  165  feet  deep,  running 
through  to  Theatre  Alley,  where  a  large  wing  was  attached  containing 
the  green  room  and  dressing  room.     The  audience  entered  by  seven 
arched  doorways,  all  opening  outward.     The  interior  was  fashioned  to 
seat  2,600  persons.     It  had  three  circles  of  boxes,  forty-two  in 
all,  two  side  tiers,  a  spacious  galJ.ery  and  a  pleasant  pit. 

It  was  first  opened  in  September  1821  and  the  owners,  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  the  heirs  of  John  K.  Beekman  were  greatly  applauded 
for  their  public  spirit  and  good  taste.     It  was  closed  until  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1822  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  frosts  and  the  general  return  of  the  cit- 
izens to  their  homes,  it  became  the  scene  of  the  introduction  of 
"Matthews"  to  a  New  York  audience  in  the  "Road  to  Ruin"  and  "Mon- 
sieur Tonson",  a  distinguished  and  crowded  audience  being  present. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  fashionable  and  popular  place  of  resort 
until,  as  stated  above,  it  was  finally  burned  down  in  1849. 


NAVY  YARD 
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NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


In  1823  a  Society  was  formed  for  the  custody  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  their  moral  improvement  and  in  1824  erected  buildings 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Harlem  and  Bloomingdale  roads  what 
is  now  Madison  Square,  the  grounds  having  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  United  States  Arsenal.     The  Institution  was  opened  for  opera- 
tions on  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  and  a  more  convenient  or  eligible 
situation  could  not  probably  have  been  selected.     The  lot  of  ground, 
320  feet  by  300,  was  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  17  feet  in  height  and 
more  than  two  feet  thick.    Within  this  inclosure,  the  Society  erect- 
ed two  stone  buildings,  each  150  feet  in  length  by  38  in  breadth, 
and  two  stories  high.     One  of  the  houses  was  appropriated  for  Boys, 
the  other  for  Girls,  and  the  two  being  separated  by  a  high  wooden 
fence,  there  was  no  communication  between  them. 

A  part  of  the  ground  was  laid  out  into  kitchen  and  flower  gar- 
dens, grass  plots,  and  gravel  walks.     There  were  four  wells  on  the 
premises,  of  excellent  soft  water.     Adjoining  the  south  wall,  the 
Society  occupied  an  angular  piece  of  ground  containing  about  one 
acre,  as  a  pasture. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  establishment  was  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able, and  it  had  little  or  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  prison.  The 
buildings  were  burned  in  1838  and  the  Institution  was  removed  to 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  Street  in  October  of  that  year,  where 
it  remained  until  1854,  when  the  irjnates  were  removed  to  Randall's 
Island  under  the  custody  of  the  State. 


"WASHINGTON  INSTITUTE  AND  CITY  RESERVOIR." 

In  1828  a  disastrous  fire,  which  consumed  $600,000  worth  of 
property,  caused  renewed  interest  in  the  efforts  to  give  the  city  pur- 
er and  more  abundant  water.       A  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter,  urged  the  construction  of  a  well  and 
Reservoir  at  13th  Street  and  the  Bowery,   the  laying  of  iron  pipes 
throughout  the  city,   the  erection  of  steam  pumps  to  force  the  water 
into  the  Reservoir  and  of  hydrants  at  the  various  street  corners.  One 
reason  which  the  Committee  advanced  for  the  laying  of  pipes,  was  that 
whenever  the  desired  object  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect,   these  same  pipes  would 
be  found  serviceable.       The  immediate  purpose  of  their  introduction 
was  to  furnish  water  for  use  at  fires.       The  report  was  approved  by 
the  Council,  and  in  1829,  a  well  16  feet  in  diameter  and  112  feet 
deep  was  dug  in  13th  Street,  near  the  Bowery  or  4th  Avenue,  and  an 
iron  tank  erected  there,  44  feet  in  diameter  and  20  1/2  feet  high,  and 
this  was  kept  filled  from  the  well  by  steam  pumps,     the  v/ater  being 
distributed  down  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  through  12  inch  iron  pipes. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,   in  1842,   the  use  of 
the  well  and  Reservoir  was  discontinued,  although  they  remained  there 
until  about  the  year  1860. 

The  "Washington  Institute",  nearby,  was  a  school  for  boys, 
which  had  been  established  about  1820  by  George  Hal].,  passing  from  him 
to  the  Rev<^  Joseph  0.  Wickham,  an  accomplished  scholar,  assisted  by 
Mr.   John  Lutz,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
large  number  of  young  men  from  the  city  as  well  as  from  the  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  (S:c.,  receiving  their  education  there.       It  remained  open 
for  a  number  of  years. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  building  of  this  Institution  was  situated  on  the  East  side 
of,  and  fronting  Washington  Square,  from  Waverly  Place  to  Washington 
Place,  the  corner  stone  having  been  laid  in  1833  and  the  building 
completed  and  opened  in  1835.     The  situation  was  then  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city.     It  was  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  built  of  West- 
chester marble,  modeled  after  Kings  College,  England,  180  feet  long 
by  100  feet  wide,  with  a  central  Chapel,  with  wings  flanked  by  tow- 
ers and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture  in 
America . 

The  street  bounding  Washington  Square  on  the  East  was  called 
"University  Place".     The  Rev.     Dr.  Mathews,  pastor  of  the  Garden 
Street  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was  the  first  Chancellor  and  Professor 
Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  of  telegraphic  fame,  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Designs,  he  occupying 
the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  adjacent  to  the  Chapel  on  the  north 
side . 

College  and  Classical  and  Primary  English  schools  flourished 
there  for  many  years  until  a  new  site  was  chosen  and  purchased,  and 
buildings  erected  near  Morris  Heights  on  the  Harlem  River,     The  ven- 
erable and  stately  old  building  was  then  torn  down  in  the  year  1894, 
a  massive  and  modern  one  being  erected  in  its  place,  where  part  of 
the  University  classes  were  carried  on  pending  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings  on  the  Harlem. 


THE  "HAZARD"  HOUSE. 


The  old  "Hazard  House"  as  it  existed  about  the  year  1835,  so 
called  after  the  proprietor,  George  Hazard,  was  located  near  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Eighty-fourth  Street,  and  for  many  years 
was  the  first  stopping  place,  on  the  route  of  the  "Danhury  Post 
coaches",   the  only  mode  of  public  conveyance  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  City,  until  about  1835.     At  that,  and  until  a 
later  period,  the  Third  Avenue  v/as  a  magnificent  drive,  being  Macad- 
amized from  Twenty-eighth  Street  to  the  Harlem  Bridge;     and  used  by 
our  sporting  citizens  as  a  drive,  giving  them  opportunity  of  testing 
the  speed  of  their  trotters,  races  between  noted  horses  being  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.     The  house  v/as  famous  as  being  the  resort  of 
those  who  delighted  in  horse  flesh,  and  its  extensive  stables  were 
filled  with  animals  awaiting  purchasers.     About  the  year  1845  it  was 
enlarged,   improved,  and  its  appearance  entirely  changed,   in  order  to 
conform  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  locality  and  to  meet  the 
demand  of  its  increased  patronage;     but  contrary  to  all  general 
rules,   the  march  of  improvement  and  the  increase  of  vehicle  travel 
on  the  Third  Avenue,  generally  advantageous  to  all  descriptions  of 
business,  proved  ruinous  to  its  proprietor,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
source  from  which  he  derived  his  principal  patronage,  was  eventually 
driven  entirely  from  the  road,  and  diverted  to  other  localities. 

Following  the  fate  of  all  the  old  time  road  houses,   it  disap- 
peared sometime  in  the  seventies. 
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"OLO  BREWERY". 


The  "Old  Brewery",  shown  in  the  engraving  as  it  existed  in 
1853,  was  erected  as  a  brewery  in  1792  and  changed  into  a  tenement 
house  in  1837,  was  situated  at  63  Park  Street  at  the  Five  Points, 
so  called  from  the  little  triangle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  Worth, 
Park  and  Baxter  Streets,  at  one  time  the  vilest  locality  in  the 
City.     The  building  was  known  as  the  "Den  of  Thieves"  and  the  narrow 
alley,  which  ran  around  it,  as  "Murderers*  Alley". 

Mysterious  deaths,  no  doubt  due  to  violence,  occurred  there  and 
the  "Sudden  death  at  the  Old  Brewery"  was  an  expression  current  in 
Police  circles.     In  1850  the  "Ladies  Home  Missionary  Society"  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed  to  redeem  this  spot  and  hired 
a  room  in  one  of  the  miserable  dwellings  nearby  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  Sunday  school,  temperance  meetings  and  other 
good  efforts  becoming  a  feature  of  their  work.     The  Mission  having 
made  much  progress,   it  was  soon  found  that  its  quarters  were  too 
cramped  and  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  them.    With  this  purpose 
in  view,  the  Society  purchased  in  1852,  the  "Old  Brewery,"  occupying 
it  until  it  was  demolished  and  a  fine  new  modern  building,  fully 
equipped  for  their  work,  was  erected,  the  corner  stone  having  been 
laid  on  Jan'y  27th,  1853,  and  which  the  Society  still  occupies,  hav- 
ing done  noble  work  in  redeeming  that  section  of  the  city. 


CATiL!LRlX£  ilAHJSJiT  .N  .V  i«oO. 


OLD  STORE  HOUSE 
TURTLE  BAY,  EAST  RIVER. 


Before  the  battle  of  Long  Island  1776  the  American  Forces  had 
fortified  the  most  important  points  on  the  East  River  and  amongst 
others  a  redoubt  was  cast  up  at  Turtle  Bay  between  the  present  44th 
and  46th  Streets.    When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Island  by 
a  simultaneous  descent  on  Turtle  Bay  and  Horn's  Hook,  a  mile  or  two 
further  up  the  River,  they  found  that  the  works  the  Americans  had 
erected  were  excellently  adapted  to  their  own  defence  and  they  occu- 
pied and  strengthened  them. 

The  small  rock  bound  cove  known  as  Turtle  Bay,  afforded  a  safe 
and  snug  harbor  for  small  vessels,  the  banks  being  high  and  precipi- 
tous.    Here  in  the  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  the  British  Authorities  had  made  a  magazine  of  military 
stores  and  these  the  Sons  of  Liberty  determined  to  seize.    Under  the 
direction  of  John  Lamb  and  Marinus  Wiiiett,  a  chosen  band  of  twenty 
secured  a  sloop  at  a  Connecticut  village  on  the  Sound  swept  down 
stealthily  through  the  perilous  channels  of  Hell  Gate  in  the  twi- 
light, and  at  midnight  surprised  and  captured  the  guard  at  Turtle 
Bay  and  secured  the  stores.     It  stood  for  a  long  number  of  years 
after  the  war,  but  finally  disappeared  entirely;     the  view  showing 
it  as  it  was  in  1852. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  HOUSES  IK  THE  CITY. 
1855 


The  house,  No.  40  Cherry  Street,  in  connection  with  No.  42,  be- 
ing originally  but  one  house,  was  occupied  by  the  Latham  family, 
froir.  the  year  1702  to  1809,  being  107  years;     so  that  at  the  time 
the  view  was  taken,  1855,  the  building  must  have  been  at  least  153 
years  old.     It  probably  was  built  by  the  Latham  family,  as  they  own- 
ed considerable  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  dwelling  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Their  property  ex- 
tended from  Oak  Street  to  the  East  River,  being  about  100  feet  in 
width;     it  was  the  last  house  in  the  city  that  had  leaden  window 
sashes.     Cherry  Street  took  its  name  from  its  running  through,  or  to 
a  cherry  orchard.     Daniel  Latham,  one  of  the  last  who  resided  there, 
died  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  100  years. 
The  Lathams  were  ship  builders  of  considerable  note  in  their  line. 

This  old  house,  was  occupied  a  part  of  the  war,  perhaps  the 
whole  of  it  by  a  general  officer,  where  two  sentinels  mounted  guard 
every  day. 


CATO'S  HOUSE. 


Situated  on  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road,  and  kept  by  Cato,  a  high- 
ly respected  colored  man,  about  what  is  now  Second  Avenue  and  54th 
Street,  a  well  known  and  favorite  road  house,  frequented  by  gentle- 
men and  lovers  of  horses  in  their  daily  out  of  town  afternoon  drive 
and  where  many  of  the  most  celebrated  trotters, as  well  as  prominent 
men  of  the  day  could  be  seen.       It  disappeared  about 


EXCHAI^GE  PLACE, LOOKING  TO  HA^OYf,R  ST,NEW-YUHR 


KMITIISTIMAN     ,STJ\Tiri:    Ol"    W  A  S  El  1 ISTOT  OW 


THE  OLD  BLUE  BELL  TAVERN 
KINGS  BRIDGE. 


The  Old  Bridge  at  "Spuy t-den-Duyvil"  was  built  by  Frederick 
Phillipse,  Lord  of  the  Manor.     Prior  to  1695  there  was  no  bridge 
across  the  stream,  but  in  that  year  the  Colonial  Council  met  to  con- 
sider the  offer  of  Frederick  Phillipse  to  build  a  bridge  at  "Spiken- 
devil"  (one  variety  of  spelling  the  name)   for  the  convenience  of 
"Cattell"  and  "Waggons"  as  weJ.l  as  the  general  public.     It  was  ac- 
cordingly built  and  was  the  only  bridge  connecting  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  with  the  mainland  for  sixty  years.     The  only  road  to  Bos- 
ton, Albany,  &c. ,  then  led  across  the  Island  to  Kings  Bridge,  and 
here  the  gates  were  locked  and  barred  at  night,  the  toll,  being  three 
pence  for  passing  over  with  a  horse,  and  people  stood  and  knocked 
until  a  servant  came  from  a  farm  house  fifteen  rods  distant.     It  was 
a  monopoly,  and  so  oppressive  did  it  become  that  in  1759  Benjamin 
Palmer  built  a  free  bridge,  Just  above  the  eld  one.     During  the  war, 
the  British  burned  the  free  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  American  Army  across  t?ie  stream,   the  old  one  being  defended 
by  a  redoubt.     The  Blue  Bell  Tavern  there,  as  early  as  1753,  situat- 
ed on  the  road  about  a  mile  or  so  below  the  bridge,  saw  lively  times 
during  the  War,  as  well  as  in  Peace,  both  British  and  Americans 
having  eartriworks  on  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  Albany  Post  Road  passed  its  door,  and  teams  and  passengers 
baited  there.     Until  within  a  few  years  the  Old  Tavern  presented  the 
same  appearance  that  it  did  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  staff  when  they 
halted  there  and  ordered  one  of  his  famous  dinners. 


FORT  WASHINGTON. 


This  strong  fortress  stood  upon  the  line  of  183rd  St.,  230 
feet  above  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Port  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Earl  Percy  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  aided  by  the  ships  in  the  Hudson,  but  on  November  16, 
through  treacherous  information  given  the  enemy  by  Wm.  Dumont,  adju- 
tant general  of  Commandant  Magaw  of  the  Port  and  through  plans  fur- 
nished by  him  to  Earl  Percy,  it  was  again  attacked  and  although  most 
gallantly  defended,  finally  surrendered  to  the  British  and  held  by 
them  until  the  close  of  the  War  and  the  return  of  Washington  and  his 
victorious  array  to  the  city.     While  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
it  was  known  as  Port  "Knyphausen,  after  the  Lieut.  General  of  that 
name. 

PORT  GEORGE. 


This  extensive  fortification  stood  on  high  ground  West  of  the 
Harlem  River  at  the  end  of  10th  Avenue  and  extended  from  about  192nd 
to  196th  St.  Washington's  soldiers  first  discovered  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  place  and  occupied  it  with  breatworks,  but  the 
British  Commander  erected  an  extensive  and  strong  fortification  and 
named  it  "Port  George"  in  honor  of  the  heir  of  England's  crown. 


"THE  PRCVOOST". 
MANSION  AND  TO.^ffi ,  1857. 

The  Provoost  faniiy  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  and  among  the  male  members,   the  most  conspic- 
uous during  a  century  were  of  the  Christian  name  of  David,  which  was 
that  of  the  original  emigrant,  who  came  to  this  city  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Dutch  era,   and  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  notary  and 
attorney  in  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and  Shepens.     His  son  David 
was  a  conspicuous  merchant  and  politician  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Leisler  administration,   to  which  side  Mr.  Provoost  adhered- 
He  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  the  city  in  the  year  1699. 

The  Mansion  of  the  family  stood  near  the  foot  of  57th  Street, 
East  River,   in  what  was  in  later  years  known  as  "Jones'  7/oods",  a 
tract  of  near  a  hundred  acres,  which  had  been  permitted  to  exist  in 
its  natural  condition  and  which  was  part  of  the  original  Provoost 
Estate.     The  locality  of  the  "Tomb"  was  on  the  block  enclosed  be- 
tween Avenue  A  and  the  East  River  and  71st  and  72nd  Streets. 

It  was  understood  that  Mrs.  Provoost,  one  of  the  tenants  of  the 
tomb,  had  procured  the  promise  of  her  husband,   that  she  should  be 
interred  upon  the  estate  and  that  he,   in  fulfilment  of  her  wishes, 
erected  this  sepulchre  to  her  memory.     He  was  himself  laid  at  her 
side,  upon  his  death,  as  were  several  others  of  the  family.  The 
tomb  had  remained  unopened  for  half  a  century  until  its  demolition, 
about  the  year  1857,   in  the  course  of  the  street  improvements  in 
progress  in  that  section  of  the  city.     On  entering  the  vault  it  was 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  three  or  four  coffins,   the  lid  of 
one  of  which  measured  over  seven  feet  in  length. 


BURimMI»S  HOTEL 
BLCOMIKGDALE  ROAD. 


This  old  house  situated  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  now  the 
"Boulevard",  at  78th  and  79th  Streets,  built  of  stone  or  brick  with 
stucco,  was  as  early  as  1616  the  country  seat  of  John  C,  Von  den 
Heuvil,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  who 
came  to  New  York  City  to  reside  in  1790,  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  capability,  as  shown  by  his  election,  though  a  foreigner,  in 
1801,  as  a  director  in  the  United  States  Branch  Bank.     The  house  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  on  Manhattan  Island.     After  the  death 
of  Mr,  Von  den  Heuvil  in  1825,  the  place  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Burnham, 
and  became  known  as  "Burnham* s",  which  for  many  years  continued  a 
well  known  and  favorite  hostlery  and  place  of  resort  for  dinners  and 
suppers  and  for  those  owning  fast  trotters-    By  the  march  of  im- 
provement and  the  rapid  building  up  of  that  part  of  the  city,  its 
patronage  was  driven  from  the  road  and  it  was  finally  discontinued 
as  a  Public  House.     The  engraving  represents  the  building  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1657.     Some  years  later  it  was  changed  by  the  removal  of 
its  slanting  roof,  a  third  story  of  wood,  being  added,  with  a  flat 
roof  as  it  exists  at  present  (1895) .     On  the  block  bounded  by  "The 
Boulevard"  and  West  End  Avenue,  78th  and  79th  Streets,  and  still 
surrounded  by  the  old  wooden  fence,  it  presents  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  fine  modern  buildings  in  that  section,  the  remainder  of  the 
block  being  unbuilt  upon,  with  the  exception  of  some  green  houses, 
for  a  florist  who  with  his  family  occupy  the  Old  House. 


OLD  STYLE  TILE  ROOFED  HOUSE. 
DePeyster  Street  and  Water  Street. 


The  buildings,  a  view  of  which  is  presented,  were  the  oldest 
standing  in  that  portion  of  the  city  at  the  time  the  view  was  taken 
(1867),  and  were  among  the  remaining  few  of  "tile  roofed"  edifices 
remaining  in  New  York.     They  were  erected  some  years  anterior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  were  then  situated  upon  the  water  side,  the 
streets  between  them  and  the  river  having  been  since  that  period 
filled  in  and  built  upon.     The  building  on  the  corner  of  DePeyster 
and  Water  Streets  was  originally  the  mansion  of  Mr.  DePeyster,  a 
prominent  merchant  and  large  property  holder  in  that  vicinity;  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  occupied  as  a  hotel,  being  a 
favorite  residence  of  officers  of  the  British  Army.     The  building  on 
the  corner  of  Pine  Street  was  at  one  period  occupied  by  Mr.  Comfort 
Sands,  who,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  was  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city.     At  the  time  the  view  was 
taken  it  was  occupied  as  the  sales  department  of  the  extensive  es- 
tablishment of  Silas  C.  Herring,  manufacturer  of  iron  safes. 

The  old  buildings  have  all  disappeared  and  replaced  by  more 
modern  ones. 
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SUMMER  RESFDElfCE    OP  FKRNAN'DO  WOOD.  MAYOU  IbSS  _56  _57._5U 
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liESIJDEJSCE   OF   JUDGK  INURAHAM. 
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OLD  REYNOLOS'   BEER  HOUSE. 
Corner  of  Thames  and  Temple  Streets. 

This  quaint  old  building,  which  formerly  stood  on  t?ie 
Northwest  corner  of  Thames  and  Temple  Streets,  was  erected  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Charlotte  Temple. 

After  her  death,  William  Wake  converted  the  lower  part  of 
the  place  into  an  Ale  and  Porter  House  and  conducted  the  estab- 
lishment until  his  death,   in  1811,,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
William  Reynolds,  who  retired  in  1334,  and  was  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Nunns  &  Lee.     Five  years  later,  Thomas  Holahan,  who  had  previous- 
ly been  the  "Boots"  of  the  Old  City  Hotel  nearby  on  Broadway,  be- 
came its  proprietor  and  it  took  the  name  of  "Old  Tom's",   it  be- 
coming a  favorite  resort  for  prominent  men  for  "good  eating  and 
good  drinking".     In  its  earliest  days,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  were  counted  among  the  patrons  of  the  place, 
and  in  later  years  Pitz  Green  Halleck,  N.  P.  Willis,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  Burton,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities  of  American  litera- 
ture and  the  stage. 

It  was  a  queer  old  place  with  its  rows  of  hooks  from  which 
suspended  "shiny  old  pewters  and  old  fat  brown  tobies". 

"Old  Tom"  died  in  1350,  after  which  his  widow  carried  on 
the  business  until  about  1860,  when  her  son,  Thomas  J.  Holahan, 
became  the  proprietor.     About  a  year  later,   in  1861,   the  old 
building,  shaky  and  dilapidated,  was  torn  down,  and  a  five-story 
brick  building  was  erected  in  its  place,  retaining  the  old  name 
"Old  Tom's"  and  still  kept  by  Thomas  J.  Holahan,  until  his  death 
On  February  12,  1398. 


REIiAINS  OP 
"COCK  HILL  PORT**  &  "PORT  TRYON". 
1868. 


Amongst  the  numerous  fortifications  thrown  up  by  the  Americans 
in  1776  just  before  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  the  City 
were  Ports  "Cock  Hill"  and  "Tryon".     The  latter  ("Tryon")  northward 
of  Port  Washington,  on  the  same  lofty  bank  of  the  Hudson,  between 
195th  and  198th  Streets,  was  a  redoubt  with  two  guns,  which  after- 
wards was  strengthened  by  the  British  and  called  "Port  Tryon".  Near 
the  extreme  point  on  this  range  at  "Spyt  den  Dyvel  Kill"  (Spuyt-den- 
Duyvil  Creek)  at  217th  Street,  was  a  little  redoubt  of  two  guns 
called  "Cock  Hill  Port". 

Upon  the  attack  by  the  British  on  Port  Washington  in  November, 
1776,  the  Hessian  General  Knyphausen,  divided  his  forces.     One  Divi- 
sion under  Colonel  Rail,  drove  the  Americans  from  "Cock  Hill  Port", 
while  Knyphausen,  with  the  remainder  penetrated  the  woods  near  Tubby 
Hook  (now  Inwood)  and  after  clambering  over  felled  trees  and  other 
obstructions  attacked  the  American  Colonel  Rawlings  in  "Port  Tryon". 

The  Port  was  gallantly  defended  for  some  time  and  many  Hessians 
were  slain  but  Colonel  Rawlings  was  finally  forced  to  yield  and  re- 
treated to  Port  Washington  under  cover  of  its  guns  when  Knyphausen 
planted  the  Hessian  flag  upon  Port  Tryon  and  then  later  in  the  day 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  surrender  of  Port  Washington. 


«    A'. \M1K  GARDKN  HOUiJE  ^BUfiN:.'  COtTKE  KOUI^'E  in  1765.),      i  ^ 
Broadway,  opposite  Row!m§  Green. 
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BROADWAY  THEATRE. 
1859. 


The  "Broadway  Theatre",  which  was  situated  in  Broadway  on  the 
east  side  between  Pearl  and  Anthony  (now  Worth)  Streets,  was  in  its 
day  one  of  the  most  popular  and  favorite  theatres  or  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city. 

It  was  opened  September  27,  1847,  by  Alva  Mann,  the  opening 
bill  including  "Used  Up",  with  Lester  Wallack  as  "Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream".    In  1848  Mr.  Mann  retired  from  the  management,  which  was 
assumed  by  E,  Marshall.     It  was  the  favorite  theatre  of  Edwin  For- 
rest in  his  palmy  days,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  appearance  of  many 
other  prominent  actors  and  actresses,  such  as  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Madame  Ponsi,  whose  first  appearance  there  in  this  country  was  in 
1850,  Lola  Montez,  C.  W.  Couldock,  Barry  Sullivan  and  others.  The 
Bateman  Children,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  actresses,  made 
their  first  appearance  there  as  infant  prodigies  during  the  season 
of  1849-50,  and  in  1857  the  "Ronzani  Ballet  Troupe",  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  this  City,  created  a  sensation. 

Mr.  Marshall  ran  the  theatre  for  many  years,  but  it  finally  be 
came  "too  far  down  town"  and  he  relinquished  the  place  to  Edwin 
Eddy,  a  former  manager  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  who  was  lessee  from 
the  beginning  of  1858  to  April,  1859.     He  gave  a  magnificent  produc 
ticn  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  closed  with  a  spectacular  play 
"Ivanhoe".     Then  the  house  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  business 
houses. 


OLD  COTTAGE  HOUSES 

mFrankfoTl  St  opposite  Gold  St.  1659 


THE  OLD  BOWERY  THEATRE  1860 
 — —  I 


OLD  HOUSE  No.   9  STATE  STREET. 


The  view  given  represents  the  old  house  as  it  was  in  1860.  In 
1768  the  site  of  the  building  was  purchased  by  Carey  Ludlow  from  the 
heirs  of  Abraham  Lyensen,  at  which  time  the  street  was  kno^vn  as  "The 
Strand".     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  a 
Tory,  departed  for  England.     He  returned  in  1784  and  then  built  the 
house,  moving  into  it  in  1792  and  planting  several  hundred  trees  in 
the  Battery  Park  and  on  State  Street. 

Although  not  the  largest  in  the  city,  the  house  was  a  remarka- 
ble one,  containing  26  large  rooms,  besides  servants  quarters.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ludlow  in  1807,  it  became  the  property  of  his  wife, 
who  continued  to  reside  there  with  her  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Gener- 
al Jacob  Morton.     It  became  embellished  with  handsome  imported  fur- 
niture and  decorations  and  for  many  years  was  the  centre  of  fashion, 
intellect  and  refinement.     A  balJ.  in  honor  of  Genertil  Lafayette, 
upon  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1824,  was  one  of  the  notable 
events  which  took  place  there. 

General  Morton,  who  continued  to  live  in  the  house  with  his 
wife  and  children  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ludlow,  was  long  a  promi- 
nent public  character  in  the  city,  holding  many  official  positions, 
serving  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  Major  Gener- 
al of  the  State  Militia.     Upon  his  death  in  1837,   the  old  building 
was  let  as  a  boarding  house,  afterwards  going  lower  and  lower  in  the 
social  scale  until  sold,  sometime  in  the  sixties,  out  of  the  family, 
and  finally  demolished  for  a  more  modern  building  not  many  years 
after . 


I  HI  iJ^  1(MVI  SlNjbMDOLOl  irfF   LD  Bf  inp(Au  kb( 
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"KISSING  BRIDGE" 
ON  THE  OLD  BOSTON  ROAD. 
50 th  St.  &  2nd  Ave. 


The  "Kissing  Bridge"  was  a  wooden  structure,  situated  at  about 
the  present  50th  St.  and  2nd  Avenue,  crossing  a  sraall  creek  or  brook 
called  in  old  times  "De  Voors"  Mill  Stream,  the  old  Eastern  or  Bos- 
ton post  road  passing  over  it.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Burnaby,  a  traveller  in 
those  parts  in  1759,  says:     "In  the  way  there  is  a  bridge  about 
3  miles  distant  from  New  York,"  where  you  always  pass  over  as  you 
return,  called  the  "Kissing  Bridge"  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  eti- 
quette to  salute  the  lady  who  has  put  herself  under  your  protection." 
Another  account  says  "A  favorite  drive  led  along  the  Boston  Post 
Road  (the  present  Second  Avenue)  where  over  a  tell  tale  brook  that 
listened  and  then  ran  away  to  blab  to  the  East  River,  was  the  "Kiss- 
ing Bridge".     At  this  point  the  etiquette  of  Gotham* s  Forefathers 
exacted  of  the  gentleman  driving  the  "Italian  Chaise"  or  sleigh  of 
highest  fashion  "a  salute  to  the  lady  who  had  put  herself  under  his 
protection". 

In  1860  it  finally  disappeared  from  among  the  old  land-marks. 
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OLD  HOUSE  INmLIAM  ST  BETW.  FULTON  &  JOW  ST-1861 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  WILLIMI  STREET 
BETWEEN  FULTON  AND  JOHN  ST. 


This  view  gives  two  of  probably  the  oldest  houses  at  present 
(1896)   in  the  city,   the  one  on  the  right  known  as  Nos.   122-124,  and 
that  on  the  left  as  No.   126  William  St.       The  former  was  built  about 
1692  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  latter  also  being  of  the  same  style 
and  character,  was  built  at  the  same  time.       It  was  in  the  above 
year  that  the  Corporation  opened  up  the  streets  between  Wall  and 
Pair  (now  Pulton)  Streets  and  from  the  East  of  Broadway  to  the  wat- 
er (now  Water  St.).      Before  this,  thisland  had  been  known  as 
"Shoema'^ers '  Pasture".       With  the  opening  of  William  Street  (then 
King  St.)   in  the  above  year  (1692)   it  began  to  be  dotted  with 
dwellings,  lots  having  been  granted  on  condition  that  stone  or 
brick  houses  at  least  2  stories  high,   should  be  built  within  two 
(2)  years  and  probably  amongst  those  first  erected,  v/ere  the  houses 
named  above.       Built  of  narrow  Dutch  brick,   imported  from  Holland 
and  laid  in  cement,  as  hard  today  as  the  bricks  themselves,  the 
foundations  being  at  least  5  feet  thick  and  sunk  deep  into  the 
earth.       The  place  on  which  the  houses  were  built  was  on  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground  known  as  "Golden  Hill",  overlooking  the  river 
and  bay.       The  house  No.   122-124  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  inn- 
keeper some  time  before  the  Revolution  and  was  known  as  the  "Go]. den 
Hill  Tavern",  which  name  is  still  observed  by  the  present  proprie- 
tor, Joseph  Zelus,  who  has  a  Prench  restaurant  in  it.      On  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  rear  of  this  house  was  shed  the  first 
blood  of  the  Revolution,  the  battle  of  "Golden  Hill"  being  fought 
on  the  18th  January,  1770,  between  the  British  soldiers,  and  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty",   the  former  having  provoked  the  latter' s  hostil- 
ity through  having  posted  scurrilous  placards  impugning  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  the  "Sons"  and  otherwise  defying  and  insulting 
the  citizens.  The  house  was  used  at  various  periods  both  before 

and  during  the  Revolution,  as  a  "Tavern"  numbering  among  its  pa- 
trons Generals  Washington,  Lafayette,  Putnam  and  other  illustrious 
men.         A.t  present  it  is  somewhat  different  from  its  original  char- 
acter, the  ground  floor  and  the  first  one  above  it  having  been  cut 
up  and  changed  about  considerably,  while  the  uppermost  fJ.oor  and 
the  garret  are  almost  intact.       Some  of  the  old  massive  oak  doors 
with  their  original  locks  and  keys  and  some  of  the  old  stairways, 
railings,  mantlepieces,  and  shutters  are  still  there,  although 
showing  the  ravages  of  time.       It  is  probable  that  before  long  both 
of  these  old  landmarks  will  be  swept  away  by  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. 
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HAMILTON  SQLTARE  CHURCH,  N.Y.  1861. 


CHURCH  AT  BLOOMINGDALE.iM^.Y.  1861. 
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THE      OLD      PEAR  TREE 
planted  by  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
Cor.  3rd  Ave.  and  13th  St. 


On  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  13th  Street,  in 
what  was  then  his  garden,  there  stood,  until  the  year  1867,  when  it 
fell  from  old  age,  the  famous  Old  Pear  Tree,  brought  from  Holland  by 
Governor  Petrus  Stuyvesant. 

After  the  capture  by  the  English,  of  our  city  in  1664,  then 
called  "New  Amsterdam",  he  was  recalled  to  Holland  to  report  to  his 
Superiors,  and  it  was  upon  his  return  here  in  that  year,  he  brought 
the  tree  and  planted  it  on  the  spot  as  his  memorial  "By  which", 
said  he  "My  name  may  be  remembered".       It  flourished  and  bore 
fruit  for  over  200  years,  and  in  later  years  patriotic  care  pro- 
tect3d  it  with  an  iron  railing. 

After  the  old  landmark  fell,  an  effort  was  made  to  plant  a 
tree  of  the  same  stock  on  the  old  site,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess. 

In  1390  an  appropriate  tablet  was  placed  on  the  corner  by  the 
"Holland  Society  of  New  York"  to  properly  mark  the  old  spot. 


JUNCTION  OF  CMAL  &.  WALKER.  ST^  NEAR  CENTRE  ST. 


VIEW  OF  YANDEW^JTER  ST.  COR. FRANKFORT  ST.  (1863; 


LADltS  UNION  AID  SOCIETY.  WEST  42  ST  E.^ST  OF  8 AVENUE. 


SOMERIKDYKE  HOUSE. 


This  old  house  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  between  the  present 
75th  and  76th  Streets,  was  probably  erected  previous  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  although  no  accurate  record  of  its  age  can  be 
found. 

It  was  long  an  object  of  interest  through  its  association  with 
the  history  of  Louis  Phillipe  in  this  Country  who  taught  school  in 
it.       He  subsequently  wore  the  Crown  of  F^^ance  for  16  years.  While 
dwelling  in  the  house  he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  and  the  Count  de  Beaujoliers  and  was  visited  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Kent,   son  of  George  III  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria  who  was  in  New 
York  at  that  time. 

The  room  in  which  his  classes  were  held,  remained  until  the 
building  was  torn  down,   in  nearly  the  same  condition,  as  during  his 
occupancy  of  it.       Around  the  fireplace  of  the  room  was  a  row  of 
blue  and  white  Antwerp  tiles,  ornamented  with  pictures  from  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  chapter  and  verse  to  which  they  referred  indi- 
cated in  large  characters  beneath.      The  house  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Broadway  Boulevard  and  was  swept  away  about  1880-85. 


CLENOEN I N G  MANS ION. 


This  fine  old  house  at  the  South  West  corner  of  Columbus  Ave. 
and  104th  Street  was  built  of  Philadelphia  brick,  painted  white,  in 
1811,  by  Samuel  Thompson,  for  John  Clendening,  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion being  shown  on  a  sun-dial  in  the  garden,   that  also  bore  the 
name  of  the  first  owner.      Encircling  the  house  were  apple,  peach, 
and  cherry  orchards  and  the  main  entrance  and  carriage  way  to  the 
house  ran  from  what  is  now  the  corner  of  105th  Street  and  Columbus 
Ave.  between  rows  of  cherry  trees.      Mr.  Clendening  occupied  the 
house  which  he  called  "The  Sharon"  until  1845,  when  he  sold  the  en- 
tire property  then  equal  in  size  to  several  blocks  square  to  Robert 
Marshall,  who  occupied  it  for  a  year  or  so  as  a  country  residence, 
then  renting  it  to  Tarrant  Putnam,  who  occupied  it  until  1849,  when 
Mr.  Marshall  again  moved  into  it  and  made  it  his  permanent  home.  In 
1855,  with  the  march  of  improvements  Ninth,  now  called  Columbus  Ave- 
nue, was  opened  and  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  Estate,   it  being 
found  necessary  to  move  the  h ouse  at  least  45  feet  to  the  West  in  or- 
der to  get  it  off  the  line  of  the  Avenue. 

This  difficult  work  was  slowly,  carefully  and  finally  success- 
fully accomplished.       In  September,  1890,  Mr.  Marshall  died,  his 
widow  continuing  to  occupy  the  house  until  her  death,   in  June,  1897, 
at  the  age  of  87  years.      The  greater  part  of  the  property  had  been 
disposed  of  previous  to  her  death,  the  only  plot  remaining  on  which 
the  house  stood,  having  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Columbus  Avenue 
and  100  feet  on  104th  Street  used  as  a  garden  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, with  quantities  of  fruits,  vegetables  and.  flowers.  After 

Mrs.  Marshall's  death  it  was  occupied  by  her  daughter  for  a  short 
time  when  it  was  sold  and  in  1898,  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
modern  buildings. 


PAISLEY  PLACE 
17th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Ave. 

This  picture  shows  an  interesting  rov/  of  wooden  houses,  con- 
nected with  the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  in  1822, known  as  "Paisley- 
Place,  or  "Weavers  Row".     In  the  year  mentioned,  Yellov/  Fever  having 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city,   the  people  of  the  lower  wards  fled 
at  its  approach,  bankers  closed  their  doors,  business  was  suspended 
andhunireds  of  citizens  abandoned  their  homes.     What  was  t'nen  the 
Village  of  Greenwich,  nov/  the  9th  Ward  of  the  City, became  the  refuge 
of  many  and  business  found  for  a  while  a  nev/  centre.     Mr  .P  .M. Wetmrre 
relates  "That  at  a  little  distance  from  where  the  larger  merchants 
had  made  their  temporary  homes,  ran  a  secluded  country  lane,  which 
bore  the  somewhat  pretentious  name  of  "Southampton  Road".     A  conve- 
nient nook  by  the  side  of  this  quiet  lane  was  chosen  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Scotch  Weavers  as  their  p].ace  of  refuge  from  the 
impending  danger  and  there  they  erected  their  modest  dwellings  in 
a  row,  set  up  their  frames,   spread  their  webs  and  the  shuttles  flew 
merrily  from  willing  fingers.     With  the  love  of  Scotland  strong  in 
their  hearts  and  the  old  tovm  from  which  t?iey  had  wandered  far  away, 
warm  in  their  memories,  they  gave  their  new  home  the  name  of 
"Paisley  Place".        The  old  houses  still  remain  (1895)  buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  block  between  loth  and  17th  Streets, and  the  6th 
and  7th  Avenue,   the  old  Southampton  Road  having  run  immediately  in 
front  of  them.       Although  no  shuttles  fly  or  weavers  songs  are  heard 
the  old  houses  still  remain  (1896)  as  interesting  relics  of  our 
City's  earlier  years. 

/ 


CarTvVest  Broadway  &Fra]fildm  S^^  1864 


FIFTH  WARD  MUSEUM  HOTFX. 


This  building  was  erected  probably  about  1825  and  the  view 
given  represents  it  as  it  was  in  1864,  occupying  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Chapel  Street  (now  V/est  Broadway)  and  Franklin  Street  and 
widely  known  as  a  model  of  respectability.       The  interior  of  the 
main  room,  which  was  reached  by  an  ample  flight  of  stairs,  and  al- 
v/ays  open  to  inspection,  was  lined  with  glass  cases,  containing  many 
curiosities  of  interest,  genuine  relics  of  the  Colonial  days,  &c . 
Cn  its  walls  were  original  portraits  of  great  statesmen  and  war- 
riors,  their  swords  andportions  o.f  their  uniforms  also  being  dis- 
played.     Outside  of  the  bavsement  door  stood  the  mutilated  and  head- 
less marble  statue  of  Wm.  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.     It  had  been  erec- 
ted in  1770  by  the  grateful  people  of  New  York,   in  token  of  the 
many  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  placed  at  the  intersection  of  V/illiam  and  Wall 
Sts.     In  1776,   in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the  Statue  of 
King  George,   in  the  Bowling  Green,  the  British  soldiers,  while  oc- 
cupying the  city,  knocked  off  the  head  and  arms     of  the  statue  and 
otherwise  defaced  it.  It  stood  thus,  until  after  the  evacuation 

of  the  city  in  1783  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Bridev/ell  Yard,  thence 
transferred  to  the  yard  of  the  Arsenal,  until  Mr.  Riley  disentombed 
and  conveyed  it  to  his  hotel.     After  his  death  it  was  purchased  and 
presented  by  Mr.   S.  F.  Mackie,  on  March  1st,  1864,   to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.       The  old  building  was  demolished  about  the  year 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS*  DEPOT. 


The  New  York  State  Soldiers*  Depot,  located  at  Nos.  50  and  52 
Howard  Street,  and  No.  16  Mercer  Street  and  established  during  the 
Civil  War  by  the  State  Government  as  a  temporary  home  for  furloughed 
and  discharged  soldiers,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  institu- 
tions in  the  city.     It  was  based  upon  a  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  relief  of  Sol- 
diers of  our  own  State,  but  its  sphere  of  usefulness  was  enlarged  by 
the  action  of  the  National  Government,  from  which  it  received  a  lib- 
eral consideration  in  hospital  stores,  rations,  and  ambulance  con- 
veyance, on  condition  that  its  benefits  should  be  extended  to  all 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     The  Building  was  fit- 
ted up  appropriately  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  perfect  cleanliness  and  order.     Under  a  system 
adopted,  soldiers  were  protected  on  the  trains  and  at  the  railroad 
depots  by  couriers  and  agents,  and  while  at  the  institution  were 
supplied  with  food,  lodging,  hospital  attendance  and  clothing,  free 
of  charge,  until  furnished  with  transportation  to  their  destinations 
Those  y/ho  had  money  in  their  possession  were  induced  to  deposit  it 
at  the  depot  until  they  left  the  city,  and  were  thus  saved  from  im- 
position and  robbery.     The  Depot  was  under  the  management  of  a  Board 
of  Managers  and  Advisory  Committee  headed  by  Horatio  Seymour,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  other  State  officials  and  private  individuals. 
After  the  close  of  the  War  in  1865,   it  was  finally  closed. 
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MURRAY  HILL. 
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THE  OLD  GOELET  MANSION. 
Northeast  corner  Broadway  and  19th  Street. 

The  "Old  Goelet  Mansion,"  situated  on  the  North  East  corner  of 
Broadway  and  19th  Street  was  chief  among  the  country  residences  many 
years  ago,  when  all  of  New  York  above  14th  Street  was  open  country 
whilst  in  later  years  it  was  a  landmark  and  an  object  of  interest  to 
passers  by  forming  as  it  did  such  a  curious  contrast  to  its  surround- 
ings, set  in  the  middle  of  tall  business  buildings  so  incongruous 
with  the  old  mansion's  appearance. 

A  conservatory  stood  near  the  house  and  behind  it  on  19th 
Street  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  stood  the  stable  and  carriage  house. 
Until  about  1880  cows  could  be  seen  pasturing  in  the  grounds  behind 
the  tall  iron  fence  which  surrounded  the  plot,  while  peacocks,  pheas- 
ants and  guinea  hens  attracted  the  attention  of  passers  by. 

The  grounds  originally  formed  a  part  of  a  large  farm  of  a  Dutch 
farmer,  named  Cornelius  Tiebout,  it  descending  upon  his  death  to  his 
widow  who  married  an  Englishman,  Edward  Williams.       Their  son,  Cor- 
nelius T.  Williams,   inheriting  the  property,  built,  about  1830,  the 
house  for  his  residence,  and  which  was  then  considered  extremely 
elegant.      Upon  his  death  in  1835,  in  the  division  of  the  Estate  in 
1844,  the  house  and  several  lots  adjoining  was  purchased  by  Peter 
Goelet,  who  resided  there  until  his  death. 

About  1848  Mr.  Goelet' s  sister,  Mrs.  Theo.  R.  Gerry,  mother 
of  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  having  lost  her  husband,  went  to 
live  with  her  brother  in  the  old  house  and  there  she  continued  to 
live  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  September  13th,  1895. 

After  Mrs.  Gerry's  death  t?ie  house  was  unoccupied  except  by 
caretakers  until  its  final  demolition  in  April,  1897. 
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